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PRINCIPLES OF BOOK SELECTION’ 
By CORINNE BACON, Library School of New York Public Library 


“Of the making of many books there is no 
end.” What would Solomon say could he but 
open his eyes upon our modern literary out- 
put? Do you know how many books were 
published last year in England and America? 
8603 in England, 7139 in the United States. 
In addition to these, think of the older books 
of which the librarian is supposed to have 
some knowledge. How shall we thread our 
way through this maze? What shall be our 
guiding principles in selecting books for our 
libraries? As the rules to be followed are 
necessarily conditioned by the end or ends 
we have set before us and the material upon 
which we must work, it seems natural to ask 
ourselves at the outset (1) What should be 
the aim of the pubtic library? (2) Who form 
its constituency? Does the reading public of 
today differ widely from the reading public 
of fifty years ago? ° 

(1.) What should be the aim of the public 
library? It should furnish (a) information, 
(b) inspiration, (c) amusement; or, in other 
words, it must provide the literature of knowl- 
edge, the literature of power and the litera- 
ture that is simply recreative. 

The library has unquestionably furnished 
informational literature of a sort, in the past. 
It has expected to furnish the historian or 
the student of economics with material. To- 
day it is being called upon even more fre- 
quently to provide not only for the profes- 
sional man and the scholar, but for the skilled 
workman who is the backbone of our material 
prosperity. This man is beginning to ask us 
for the book tools of his trade. Shall our 
answer be yes or no? 


The inspirational function of the library is, 
I think, generally acknowledged. No one 
questions its right to supply what DeQuincey 
called the “literature of power’—great novels, 
essays, poems, dramas—the books which appeal 
to us on the esthetic and the emotional sides, 
whose aim is not instruction, but quickening. 

The battle still rages hotly in some quarters 
as to whether amusement is a legitimate func- 
tion of the public library. But why not? We 
are taxed for parks and municipal bands. 
Why should one pay taxes to hear a Sousa 
march and wince at paying taxes to circulate 
the Colonel’s Opera Cloak or The Siamese 
Cat? But the parks, says some one, make for 
health. So does a good laugh. It may save 
one from nervous prostration. A sense of 
humor has tided some folks over situations 
which were a severe strain upon their re- 
ligion. Then too, we all need to get outside 
of ourselves at times—times when we are too 
tired for great emotions—and the book frig- 
ate that bears us away from all that frets us, 
helps to keep us sane and well. Why is not 
preserving our physical and moral balance 
just as legitimate a function of the library as 
increasing our knowledge? 

But we are getting too far away from the 
second point raised as conditioning the prin- 
ciples which should guide us in the selection 
of books: Who form our constituency? The 
reading public of today differs vastly from 
that of fifty years ago. Books used to be 
written largely for scholars or for people of 
some literary training or taste. Authors and 
librarians have a new public today—a large 
body of readers who know how to read and 


1This article was written in 1907, for New York Libraries, and appeared in the October number for 


that year. 


It has been re-printed here without revision, at the request of a western librarian. 
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know but little else. A book is to them little 
more than their daily paper in a form more 
convenient to handle. Of literary construc- 
tion and style, they know nothing. For the 
great names in literature, they care nothing. 
Yet many of them are gorging themselves 
with printed stuff as industriously as the silk- 
worm stuffs itself with mulberry leaves. Some 
of them patronize our libraries—more do not. 
What shall we do with these people? If our 
libraries are to be educational forces in the 
community, we have them to reckon with. 
The old library was for the scholar, the new 
library is for a far wider public. “They 
were,’ says Mr. Cutter, “the libraries of the 
one fit reader; they are the libraries of the 
million unfit as well as the one fit.” What- 
ever we do, let us not sink into a pessimistic 
attitude and say that no one cares for good 
literature and that we are all going to the 
bow wows together. It does not necessarily 
follow that fewer people are reading Haw- 
thorne or Thackeray or Tolstoi because thou- 
sands are clamoring for Mr. Barnes of New 
York or The Clansman or Wormwood. Read- 
ers of Plato have not suddenly taken to the 
Police Gazette. We have a new reading pub- 
lic. and one of our most serious problems 
today is to determine how far we can educate 
this public and how far we may cater to its 
taste in order to educate it. 

Granting then that the library is for the 
instruction, inspiration and amusement of all 
the people, how shall we select our books in 
order to accomplish these ends? 


1. Study your community with care and 
try to provide something for all who use or 
may be induced to use the library. The li- 
brarian in the small town or village with a 
fairly stationary population, has an advantage 
here over the librarian in a large city with 
its shifting population. The town librarian 
can know her constituents better. She should 
get acquainted with the ministers, the superin- 
tendent of schools, the teachers, the editors 
and reporters, should join local clubs, should, 
in short, seize every possible opening for get- 
ting in touch with the community. 

2. Do not think that because your library 
is tax-supported you must buy every book for 
which the taxpayers ask. Encourage people 
to make their wishes known. It is a good 
plan to have a book of wants in which they 
may enter requests for books. But you are 


no more bound to buy a book called for, if 


you think it is a book the library should not 
own, than your local school board is bound 
to give a course in Chinese in the high school 
because the daughter of a certain taxpayer 
is going to China as a missionary and would 
like some preliminary knowledge of the lan- 
guage. The school board holds the reins 
over the course of study. They choose the 
road and do the driving, although the public 
pays for the team. So should the librarian 
and the trustees hold the reins in this matter 
of book selection. 

In Mr. C. A. Cutter’s article: “Should li- 
braries buy only the best books or the best 
books people will read?” [L. J. 1oo01, p. 70-2] 
he tells us: “The library should be a prac- 
tical thing to be used, not an ideal to be 
admired. . . . When you have a homogene- 
ous public you can hope to have a stock of 
books exactly fitted to them all, and no book 
shall be unfitted to any one of them. But so 
long as there is a public of every diversity 
of mental capacity, previous education, habits 
of thought, taste, ideals, you must, if you 
are to give them satisfaction or do them any 
good, provide many books which will suit and 
benefit some and will do no good, perhaps 
in some cases may do harm, to others. It 
is inevitable.” 

3. Do not refuse to buy a book because 
one or more people object to it. What no 
one objects to is probably valueless. A vital 
book, like a-person of any vitality, is sure to 
antagonize some one. 

4. Know books. Important as is the 
knowledge of people, it is quite as necessary, 
in’ order to bring the right book and the right 
reader together, to know books. We have 
been laying needed emphasis in our library 
training schools upon technical processes. We 
ought to have our books methodically ar- 
ranged; we ought to put them into the read- 
er’s hands with as little fuss and delay as 
possible. Yet the importance of all this pales 
before the vital necessity of knowing what 
it is that we are classifying so carefully and 
handing out so quickly. Therefore, read, 
read, read. Skim some books, steep yourself 
in others and scrape at least a bowing ac- 
quaintance with as many as possible. Some 
one has said that the librarian who reads is 
lost. The librarian who doesn’t read isn’t 
worth finding! 

5. Take advice from specialists in vari- 
ous lines, but do not always follow it. As a 
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rule the very book the man in the street 
wants—the popular treatise—is the book the 
specialist condemns. It is hard for the schol- 
ar to get the point of view of the librarian 
who must cater to both learned and unlearned. 

6. Do not “build up a well-rounded col- 
lection.” Get what your readers need and 
want, or can be made to want. Rules have 
been laid down as to what proportion of 
histories, scientific books, art books, novels, 
juveniles, etc. should be bought. These can 
only be suggestive. The proportion to be 
maintained between different classes of books 
will vary in each community. 

7. Do not buy an author’s complete works 
if some of his books are worth your while 
to own and others are not. This is especially 
true If a man has written very 
poor and very good novels, it is better to 
refuse to buy even one copy of the poor one 
and to duplicate the good. 

8. Buy largely for the children. 
that I do not say: 
books. 


in fiction. 


Notice 
buy largely of juvenile 
There is too much predigested mental 
food for babes on the market today. Shun 
all but the best of it and give the children 
some of the great books of all times—some- 
thing their minds can reach up to and which 
develop their mental muscle. Your 
money will go further in buying for children 
than for adults, because they do not insist 


will 


upon books hot from the press and you can 
therefore buy more of the books upon which 
you can get a large discount. 

9. Buy a few standard books, even if the 
demand for them is not great. Maybe you 
can popularize them, but in doing this avoid 
the priggish or paternalistic attitude. 


standard 


Avoid 


histories in many volumes, “com- 


plete” sets of British poets, etc. Select your 
standard books as carefully as you do your 
friends. Don’t get them because “no gentle- 
man’s library should be without them.” 

10. Buy good editions of standard books. 
Even a very small library may own a few 
attractive editions of great authors, the make- 
up of which, as well as the contents, may be 
truly educative. 

11. Buy technical books if your community 
needs them and you can afford it. They are 
too expensive for the average very small li- 
brary to buy, because they so quickly get out 
of date. 

12. If you have many foreigners in your 
town, buy some books for them in their own 


1Bulletin of the A. L. A. Committee on Bookbuying. 


languages. Many of the older people will 
never learn to read English and the bond be- 
tween parent and child is strengthened, if the 
child, while learning English, does not forget 
his native tongue. 

13. Buy, or, better, beg all books or pam- 
phlets relating to your town or written by 
towns-people. Secure church and town re- 
ports, club programs, etc. Build up a little 
local history collection, no matter how small 
your library. 

14. Sometimes buy a book wanted by a 
single reader. Often borrow it for him from 
another library. 

15. Do not duplicate valuable books in other 
libraries in your town, if these are easily ac- 
cessible to the public in general. The school 
library and the public library in a small place 
do not both need a set of the “Jesuit relations,” 
if indeed either does. 

16. Do not buy many reference books if 
your library is not open hours enough for 
these books to be used in consultation at the 
library. 

17. Buy no book without asking yourself 
whether in buying it you are not depriving 
your library of the chance to purchase a bet- 
ter book that is in as great or greater de- 
mand.,! 

18. Buy few, if any, books that the major- 
ity of your clients will consider ethically dub- 
If you buy any, restrict their circula- 
tion so that boys and girls will not draw them 
out. It is easier for the small and poor than 
for the rich library to maintain a high ethical 


ious. 


standard. It can always refuse to buy ~what 
is doubtful on the score of lack of funds. 
19. Do not look down upon fiction. Buy 
a good deal of it in a place where you are 
trying to induce people to use the library. It 
Choose the best and duplicate. 
It is a good plan to “put all recent novels 
on your list tentatively only, and drop them 
if time does not prove them good,” but the 
plan of buying no novel less than a year old 
does not seem workable for the average pub- 
There is a good deal in having 
what you want when you want it. Do you 
remember Thackeray's plea for novels? “All 
people with healthy literary appetites love 
them—almost all women;—a vast number of 
clever hard-headed men judges, bish- 
ops, chancellors, mathematicians are notori- 
ous novel-readers; as well as young boys and 
sweet girls and their kind tender mothers.” 


is good bait. 


lic library. 


June, 1906. 
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Mr. J. C. Dana says of fiction . . . “If print- 
ing was a happy thought and books are not 
a curse, then novels must be praised. They 
belong with the dramas and poems, among 
the good things which make our heritage; 
which unite men by community of thought 
and feeling; which make it a joy to have the 
art of reading; and give us simple pleasures, 
strong emotions, knowledge of our fellows, 
and sympathy with all mankind. 

“One may live well and be happy and read 
no stories; but most are wiser, happier and 
worth more to their fellows for the novels 
they have read.” 

And again: “Many-sidedness of interest 
makes for good morals, and millions of our 
fellows step through the pages of a story 
book into a broader world than their nature 
and their circumstances ever permit them 
to visit. If anything is to stay the narrow- 
ing and hardening process which specializa- 
tion of learning, specialization of inquiry and 
of industry and swift accumulation of wealth 
are setting among us, it is a return to romance, 


poetry, imagination, fancy, and the general 
culture we are now taught to despise. Of 
all these the novel is a part; rather, in the 
novel are all of these.” 

20. Avoid a personal bias in your selection, 
Avoid a religious bias. Avoid a literary 
bias. Avoid all bias. 

Who shall select the books, librarian or 
trustees? It has been assumed that the li- 
brarian, if a person of education and culture, 
will do the selecting. She knows her library 
and the demands upon it as no busy trustee 
can. It is often, however, convenient for the 
librarian to have a book board whose ap- 
proval or disapproval of purchases she may 
quote to a sometimes disappointed public. 

To sum up, brains, knowledge of books, 
knowledge of the people whom one would 
serve are the prime essentials in selecting 
books for the public library. Given these the 
choice is easy, or would be, save for one thing 
—money to pay for the books chosen. How 
shall we secure the money? Ah, that, as Kip- 
ling says, is “another story.” 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN AS A BOOK BUYER’ 
By ALICE I. HAZELTINE, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, Providence, R. I. 


The general principles of book selection for 
children have often been discussed, and it may 
be better to be brief and to mention only a 
few types of books which the children’s li- 
brarian as a book buyer does and does not 
want, judging according to the knowledge 
and experience of the present time. 

She will refuse, if new, and dispose of, if 
already on her shelves, long series of stories 
for boys and girls, since they are almost in- 
evitably below the standard of the best fic- 
tion which may be had. Boarding school 
stories and stories of athletics will be care- 
fully scrutinized. Trivial stories for older 
girls with few positive qualities, such as the 
many love stories untrue to life, will be 
barred. Retold books of fiction will be avoid- 
ed in favor of the real books from which they 
are made. The child novel, in which the child 
is the center of adult interest and has a ben- 
eficent influence upon all with whom she comes 
in contact, does not belong in a children’s 
room. 

Books about the Great War: have puzzled 
many a children’s librarian. By the time 
enough titles and enough copies were pur- 
chased to supply the demand that demand 


1An excerpt from the article in Library Journal for June 1, 1923. 


suddenly vanished. Now the books are “com- 
ing back.” These are the best of the per- 
sonal narratives, not the stories which the war 
brought down upon our heads in which the 
same boys who marched thru Henty’s pages 
and thru many American history stories wan- 
dered over Europe, doing what generals and 
admirals failed to accomplish! 

Very few of the many books for little chil- 
dren published are for library purchase. In- 
artistic picture books, with crude drawing, 
and with unsuitable text, should be rigidly 
excluded. Caricature has no place in picture 
books for little children. Word and sentence 
primers and readess no longer belong in our 
children’s rooms. Only those made accord- 
ing to the newer educational methods are 
needed. 

Too many titles of folk lore should not be 
bought. It is not even necessary to have a 
whole rainbow of colors reflected by the aid 
of the prism of interest in these old stories 
of the past. All folk tales which are retold 
in such a way as to lose their flavor or which 
are weakened by changes which take out the 
vigor should be shunned. One of the most 
puzzling classes of books is the modern fan- 


Reprinted by permission. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 








The publication of the United States Cata- 
log Supplement, July, 1921-June, 1924 has 
finally been completed, and delivery thereof 
to subscribers to the Cumulative Book Index 
nearly so. Any who have not yet received 
their copies may rest assured that they will 
arrive within the next few days. , 

This is the third cumulated supplement to 
the United States Catalog, Books in Print Jan- 
uary I, 1912. It contains approximately 130,- 
ooo author, title and subject entries to about 
43,000 volumes published during the three 
years covered. There are, in all, 2161 double- 
column pages, and the volume is bound in 
library buckram, to conform to the earlier 
volumes in the series. It is supplied as part 
of the current service to those subscribing to 
the Cumulative Book Index for the current 
year. It is sold on the service basis to those 
not now subscribing or to those wishing addi- 
tional copies, and quotations will be made on 
request. 


INDEX TO SONG COLLECTIONS 


A change in the plan relating to the form 
of entry in our Index to Song Collections has 
recently been made. Some time ago it had 
been decided to give the fullest information 
under the composer of the song, giving only 
a brief entry under title of the song. This 
decision was based on the replies received to 
the questionnaire sent out in 1922 by an A.L.A. 
committee, and later confirmed by the A.L.A. 
Committee on a Song Index When it came 
to the actual work of indexing, the wisdom 
of this decision was questioned and, after con- 


sulting five important libraries having expe- 
rience with song indexes of their own, it has 
been decided to make the main entry under 
title, giving the fullest information there. The 
libraries consulted all reported that a very 
high percentage of inquiries for songs are for 
titles, rather than for composers, especially 
for popular songs where very often the com- 
poser is obscure, if known at all. In such 
cases main entry under composer would lead 
to double work in looking up the songs. It 
is believed that our present plan of putting 
the fullest information under the title of the 
song, as is done in Granger’s Index to poetry 
and recitations, will enable libraries using the 
Index to give the best and quickest reference 
service. 


We find that some of our subscribers 
neglect to destroy the superseded issues of 
the Cumulative Book Index, and thereby as- 
sistants and the public are sometimes confused 
in their use, and waste time looking thru the 
smaller issues that have already been replaced 
by cumulations. It is best to keep together 
only those issues that are needed at any time 
to supplement the last annual or three-year 
period. 

For instance, the November issue of the In- 
dex, just received, supplements directly the 
United States Catalog Supplement, July, 1921- 
June, 19024. When the January issue is re- 
ceived, it should be used together with the 
November number, to supplement the three- 
year volume. The February number will be 
a full cumulation supplementing the three- 
year volume to February, 1925, and when it 
is received, both the November and January 
numbers will be no longer needed and should 
be destroyed, or at least removed from the 
file in use. 

The period of time covered by each issue 
is shown by the dates at the top of the first 
page of the regular alphabet. By some mis- 
chance, the dates in the November issue read 
October 26—November 10, 1924; they should 
read May 10—November I0, 1924. 


“Nature Studies of a Boy Naturalist” has 
just been added to our list of importations 
(see description on page 351). Like most of 
the other English books which we import, the 
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price has been fixed at the equivalent of the 
English price, and covers delivery from Lon- 
dion to any library entitled to receive books 
duty free. 


“Recognition of Soviet Russia” described 
on page 349 of this issue of The Bulletin, com- 
pletes Volume II of The Reference Shelf. Of 
Volume III the following numbers have been 
decided upon and are in preparation: 


Vol. III. No. 1. Tax Exempt Securities. 

Vol. III. No. 2. Labor Party for the 
United States. 

Vol. III. No. 3. Single Six-Year Term for 
President. 

Vol. III. No. 4. Proportional Representa- 
tion. 

Vol. III. No. 5. Free Speech. 


Other questions under consideration are Old 
age pensions, Outlawry of war, Japanese im- 
migration question, and the Pueblo Indian 
land question. We shall be pleased to have an 
expression of opinion from any ot our readers 
concerning these or other questions which they 
consider important. 


Two new velumes in the Handbook Series 
are “Prohibition: Modification of the Vol- 
stead Law” by Lamar T. Beman, and “Child 
Labor” by Julia E. Johnsen. Other volumes 
in this series now in the press are “Funda- 
mentalism vs. Modernism” by Eldred C. Van- 
derlaan, “Unemployment Insurance” by Allen 
B. Forsberg, “Uniform Marriage and Divorce 
Laws,” by Julia E. Johnsen, and “Slavonic 
Nations of Yesterday and Today” by Profes- 
sor Milivoy S. Stanoyevich. Volumes are also 
in the process of being edited on “Capital 
Punishment” and “Birth Control.” 


A new edition of Effie L. Power’s “List 
of Books for Girls” (the title of the former 
edition was “List of Books for Older Girls”) 
is nearly ready. Full announcement will be 
made in the February number of the Bulle- 
tin. 


There is also a new edition soon to be issued 
of “Subject Headings for the Vertical File,” 
formerly included in the Modern American 
Library Economy Series. This is being pre- 
pared, as before, by the staff of the Newark 
Free Public Library. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE SEPTEMBER, 1924 
CATALOG OF THE WILSON COMPANY 
PUBLICATIONS 


(See Wilson Bulletin for September, 1924) 


U. S. Catalog Supplement, July 1921-June 
1924. $24.00 

Prohibition: Modification of the Volstead Law. 
Beman. (Handbook ser.) $2.40 

Child Labor. Johnsen. (Handbook ser.) $2.40 

Recognition of Soviet Russia. Hodgson. (Ref- 
erence Shelf. Vol. II. No. 10) 9goc. 

University Debaters’ Annual, 1923-1924. 
Phelps. $2.25. 

Debaters’ Manual. Phelps. (Handbook ser.) 
5th ed. rev. and enl. $1.50. 

Superpower. Beman. (Reference Shelf. Vol II, 
No. 9) 9goc. 

Library and Its Organization. Drury. (Clas- 
sics of American Librarianship). $2.25. 


IMPORTATIONS 

Thomas Burt, M.P., D.C.L. Pitman and 
Privy Councillor: an Autobiography. 319p. 
$3 (Lond.) 

John T. W. Mitchell: Pioneer of Consumer’s 
Co-operation. Redfern. (Pioneer ser. no. 1) 
95p. 75¢. (Lond. ) 

Edward Owen Greening: A Maker of Modern 
Co-operation. Crimes. (Pioneer ser. no. 3) 
103p. 75c. (Lond.) 

Charles Kingsley: The Work and Influence 
of Parson Lot. Brown. (Pioneer ser. No. 4) 
116p. 75c. (Lond.) 

The Referendum: A Handbook to the Poll 
of the People; Referendum or Democratic 
Right of Veto on Legislation. Strachey. 
1oop. 75c. (Lond.) 

Aus dem Amerikanisches Bibliothekwesen; 
beobachtungen und studien. Escher. viii,88p. 
goc. (N.Y.) 

Index Generalis, 1923-1924. $5.50 (Lond.) 

Collapse of Convention. Pennyman. $1.10 
(Lond.) 

Nature Studies of a Boy Naturalist. Maberly. 
$1.25 (Lond.) 


CHANGE OF PRICE 


Index to St. Nicholas, Vol. 1-45. Guthrie. 
Now $1.50 
Out oF PRINT 
Government Ownership of Telegraph and 


Telephone. Judson. (Debaters’ Handbook 


ser.) 
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PROHIBITION: MODIFICATION OF THE VOLSTEAD LAW. By 
Lamar T. Beman. (Handbook Series). 1xxii,380 pages. $2.40. 


National prohibition has now been in effect for over four years. The re- 
sults of its operation have been accorded the highest praise by its advocates 
and supporters, and the most severe condemnation by its opponents. 
So much of what has been said and written is neither scientific nor accurate 
that the would-be impartial investigator finds it difficult to form an estimate 
of the results so far achieved. This new Handbook aims to show the results 
of prohibition to date, as shown by the facts and arguments presented by 
both sides, and also to set forth the arguments, pro and con, concerning the 
proposed amendment of the Volstead Act to legalize the manufacture and 
sale of light wines and beer. To this end, it is not merely a new edition of 
the Handbook on Prohibition, of which the last edition was published in 1917, 
but an entirely new volume. The briefs are new, the bibliography contains 
only recent references, except for a few of the more important of the earlier 
works, and of the reprints only a few are included in the earlier volume. 


CHILD LABOR. By Julia E. Johnsen. (Handbook Series). 1x,371 pages. $2.40. 


In accordance with the plan of The Handbook Series to which it belongs, 
this volume contains reprints of leading articles from the press, touching the 
question of child labor from all angles. In the General Discussion the his- 
torical side is covered, including the present status of child labor, its physio- 
logical, sociological and economic effects, its bearings from psychological 
and educational standpoints, legislative and administrative aims and ideals, 
practical experiments, and the movement for the international regulation of 
child labor. 

The Affirmative and Negative Discussions contain, respectively, facts 
and arguments for and against the question of regulating child labor in the 
United States by Federal Amendment to the Constitution. These sections, 
together with the Affirmative and Negative Briefs included in the volume, 
will be extremely helpful to those interested in furthering the progress of the 
proposed 20th Amendment thru the forty-odd legislative sessions to be held 
in the various states during the coming months. There is also a carefully 
selected bibliography. 


RECOGNITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA. By James G. Hodgson. (The Ref- 
erence Shelf. Vol. II. No. 10) 111 pages. 90c. 

This volume conforms to the series in that it contains a selected bibliog- 
raphy, affirmative and negative briefs, and reprints of leading articles on the 
question of the recognition of the Soviet government of Russia by the govern- 
ment of the United States. This number completes Volume II of The Ref- 
erence Shelf. On another page will be found announcements of numbers for 
early publication in Volume III. 
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CHILD LABOR 


Johnsen. Child Labor. 
(Handbook ser.) 1x,371p. $2.40 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
Beman. Compulsory Arbitration of In- 
dustrial Disputes. 
(Debaters’ Handbook ser.) $2.25 


University Debaters’ Annuals. 


1915-1916, p. 239-91, $1.80 
1919-1920, p. 193-246, $2.25 





1922-1923, p. 87-151, $2.25 


INDEPENDENCE FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Reference Shelf. 
V. II. no. 6, goc. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Reference Shelf. 
V. IL. no. 3, goc. 
University Debaters’ Annuals. 


1922-1923, p. 283-320, $2.25 
1923-1924, P. 197-241, $2.25 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 


Reference Shelf. . 
V. IL. no. 2, goc. 
University Debaters’ Annual. 
1923-1924, p. 315-62, $2.25 





PROHIBITION 


Beman. Prohibition: Modification of the | 
Volstead Law. 


(Handbook ser.) Ixxii,380p $2.40 
Gillett-Holmes Debate. 

(Reference Shelf, V. I. no. 11) Soc. 
University Debaters’ Annuals. 

1915-1916, p. 179-204, $1.80 

Light Wines and Beer. 

1922-1923, p. 191-235, $2.25 





In ordering, please specify the years or volumes of the University Debaters 
Annuals, Reference Shelf, etc., that are wanted. 


MATERIAL FOR DEBATES 


Some subjects that are being debated this year with material available in the 
Wilson Company Handbooks and other Debate Series. 


RECOGNITION OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Reference Shelf. 
V. II. no. 10, goc. 


University Debaters’ Annual. 
1923-1924, Chap. IX, $2.25 


RESTRICTIONS OF THE POW- 
ERS OF THE FEDERAL SU- 
PREME COURT 


Reference Shelf. 
V. IL. ne. 8, goc. 


University Debaters’ Annuals. 


1922-1923, P. 375-422, 5 
1923-1924, p. 157-96, $2.25 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Johnsen. Social Insurance. 
(Handbook ser.) p. liii-lix, 297-336, $2.40 
University Debaters’ Annuals. 


1922-1923, p. 1-52, $2.25 
1923-1924, p. 101-56, $2.25 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


Bok Peace Plan. 
(University Debaters’ 
1924, Pp. 243-82) $2.25 

California Criminal Syndicalism Law. 
(University Debaters’ Annual, 1923- 
1924, Pp. 59-100) $2.25 

Conservative and Liberal Parties for the 

United States. 
(University Debaters’ 
1924, p. 289-314) $2.25 

Ku Klux Klan. 
(Reference Shelf, V. I. no. 10) 75c. 

Legal Status of Strikes. 
(University Debaters’ 
1924, p. 1-58) $2.25 

Restriction of Immigration. 
(Reference Shelf, V. II. no. 5) goc. 

St. Lawrence River Ship Canal. 
(Reference Shelf, V. P no. 3) 75¢. 

Single Six-year Term for President 
(Reference Shelf.) In preparation 

Superpower. 

(Reference Shelf, V. II. no. 9) goc. 

Tax Exempt Securities 
(Reference Shelf). In preparation 


Annual, 1923- 


Annual, 1923- 


Annual, 1923- 


, 
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IMPORTATIONS 


(Prices given cover delivery from London to any library entitled to receive 
books from abroad duty-free) 





INDEX GENERALITS, 1923-1924 


The Yearbook of the Universities, Libraries, Astronomical Observatories, 
Museums, Scientific Institutes, Academies and Learned Societies 


Issued under the direction of 


R. de Montessus de Ballore 


Director of Science, Laureate of the Institut de France 


In preparing this Fourth Edition the Editor has undertaken an enormous 
correspondence in order to procure all information first-hand. To further in- 
sure accuracy, the proofs have been revised twice by the officials of the insti- 
tutions included. The two main divisions of the work provide, country by coun- 
try, in a concise but adequate manner, full details concerning all universities, 
societies and learned bodies. In this edition special arrangements of the text 
have been made to suit the convenience of the English-speaking persons: pre- 
cedence has been given to the sections they need most often to consult. Several 
countries hitherto excluded, have been added, with the result that this edition 


comprises every civilized country in the world. A substantial binding has been 
provided. 


“One may discover here everything about the main highways of learning.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


“The Index Generalis is a reference book of the highest class, indispensable to all those 
who, directly or indirectly, are interested in the academic world.”—La Nature. 


1900 pages. $5.50 post free from London 


NATURE STUDIES OF A BOY NATURALIST 


By C. T. Astley Maberly. Illus., 141 pages. $1.25 postpaid from London 


From his earliest days Mr. Maberly has been keenly interested in and 
observant of nature. In this book he has set out to tell the readers what he 
has observed in wild animal and bird life, and has included some excellent 
illustrations of his own. The incidents and studies included are taken from 


his own experiences and observations of the English country side. The 
sketches are also from life. 
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Printed Guide Cards 


FOR THE CARD CATALOG 


The appearance of the card catalog counts; it reflects favorably or otherwise not only on the 
cataloger, but on library management. Just as a soiled book cover in the hands of an ever so 
eager reader can prejudice a particular person against the whole public library movement, so will 
such a person hate to use a card catalog that calls for the fingering of a drawer full of dingy- 
looking cards. 

Guide cards generously used protect the catalog cards from close fingering; add to the neat 
appearance of the catalog; and, most important of all, save the reader's time by facilitating quick 
consultation of the catalog. 

























PRINTED HEADINGS CENTER- 
Printed guide cards are better than either cuT 
hand printed or typewritten guides, and are Z 
a real economy, as they can be supplied at ‘ Before choos- 
much less than the cost of making by hand. img center cut 
The headings are for author, title, and guide cards the 


subject, and have been selected with 

care so that they will be about equidis- £ 
tant in the average catalog. These 
headings have recently been revised 

by our “List of subject headings for / 
small libraries,” and in addition 
have been compared with the card 
catalogs of some representative 
libraries. 


GOOD QUALITY 


matter was referred 
to librarians using 
our printed cards, 

and the majority fa- 
vored the use of this 
form, while the others 
offered no serious ob- 
jections. Center cut 
cards are growing in 


STOCK i popularity. The use of 
The quality of the \jummere the center cut cards 
stock used makes these - makes it possible to add 


cards almost as dur- 

able as the celluloided 

cards at about one- 
fourth of the cost. This 
means not only a much 
smaller original investment 
but allows margin for 
renewals if the guides be- 


come worn. 


or to take out cards from 
the file without changing 
its regularity of appear- 
ance. 


Three Sets 


In deciding how far apart it is desirable to have guide cards, several representative librarians 
were consulted, and it was decided that the guides should be placed from three-quarters of an 
inch to an inch apart in the catalog. There are three sets of these cards: one of about 250, one of 
400, and one of 600 cards selected according to the size of the catalog. The first set will be 
large enough for a library of up to 3000 volumes, the second for a library of up to 5000 or 6000 
volumes, and the third for a library of up to 12,000 volumes or even larger, depending upon the 
number of cards to a book. A list of the headings has been printed, showing which ones are in 
each set. A copy will be sent to any library on request. 


Price 


The cost is lc per card when an entire set is taken. If selection is made, the cards are two 
cents each. This makes it cheaper to buy entire sets even if a few guides are not found usable 
in a given catalog. Also, it saves time and money to buy one of these carefully selected sets in- 
stead of having to take library time to check up the headings needed for the catalog. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


958-972 University Avenue New York City 

















